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SOUTHUMBERLAND’S YULE-TIDE, a fascinating and — 
practical community Christmas masque, by C. Arthur Coan. This 
delightful festival is written in the spirit of the traditional “Yule — 
celebrations: of olden days, and is so conceived as to permit the 


whole school or community, old, young, rich or poor, to take an | 


active part. The costumes are fully described and the instructions _ 
are in detail, ‘Suitable for community or school use. Price, 50 
cents, Ge _ 


MOTHER GOOSE’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. An entirely new. 


and. original entertainment for children by Edith Thompson Langley. 
This. very. pleasing entertainment embraces most of the Mother 
Goose characters, and any number of children, boys and girls, 
young and old, can take part. Songs and specialties can be 
introduced and the action prolonged to any length of time desired. _ 
It introduces Santa Claus.and the Christmas tree and all the favorite 
characters of the little ones. It is an admirable entertainment for 
the Christmas holidays, and is printed complete with.music, sug- 
gestions for staging, costuming, etc. Plays about an hour. This © 
entertainment has always been a great success wherever produced. 
Price, 30 cents. 


THE GIFT. A symbolic play in one act by Marie A. Foley. The 


action passes ina simple room of a little house near Judea during” 
the lifetime of Our Lord. The characters are two men, one woman 
and three children. The costumes—tunic draperies—make it easily 
possible to be played by an all female cast. Joel, a little lame boy, 
firmly believes the Galilean can cure him of his lameness if he will 
go and ask Him. In preparation the boy makes a wreath of white 
roses as a gift for the Galilean. Huldah, with whom Joel lives, a 
woman with neither heart nor imagination, ridicules the boy’s faith, — 
throws the wreath into the fire and frustrates the boy’s going by 

leaving him in sole charge of her father, an aged and infirm man. 
A stranger, blind, also seeking the Galilean, to regain his sight, 
stops at the door for food and rest. The boy takes him in, Acci- 
dentally the stranger comes in contact with the charred wreath } 
which Joel has dragged from the fire. The stranger hears about the — 

wreath’s purpose and offers to carry it to the Galilean. Joel explans 
its sorry plight. “The Galilean will understand,’? answers the 
stranger. “But it is black and ugly,” exclaims the boy. “But not 
the heart that fashioned it,” he is answered. The stranger then 
learns of the boy’s desire to be cured and offers himself to remain 


there with the aged man while the boy goes to get his heart’s desire. | 


The boy accepts the stranger’s great sacrifice (much to the disappoint-_ 
ment of the old invalid) and leaves the House. However, in a few 
minutes the boy is back again crying out that he cannot go. “It 
is much worse being blind than being lame.” The stranger is put 
upon the road by the boy to seek the Galilean. The boy watching 
him through the window sees the stranger meet with a Traveller, 
sees the giving of his burnt wreath to the Traveller, its trans- 
formation-into beautiful crimson roses as it touches the Traveller’s 
hands, then the return of the stranger no longer blind to the house. 
In his joy the boy leaps across the room to the door to find that his 
crutches have dropped to the floor and he has leaped across, the 
room unaided—cured. The play ends with much joy for all three — 
in the room while outside is heard the voice of the unbeliever, 
“Strange we missed Him; He must have passed this way.” The | 
stranger answers, ‘Yes, He passed this way.” Price, 35 cents. 
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Time: A.D. 64, during the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by Nero in Rome; an evening when the 
persecution 1s at its height. Lighting dim to 
suggest evening, and growing dimmer during 
the play if possible. 

Prace: Just outside the city of Rome on the Appian 
Way. Road in the foreground, rocks in the 
background. At the left is the city. To the 
right the Appian Way leads away from the city. 


CHARACTERS 
(In the order of their appearance) 


Prisca: A Jew, born in Italy, dressed as a Roman. 
A prominent elder in the church at Rome, where 
he now lives. The church met in his house un- 
til the persecuiion forced them to hold their 
meetings in old tombs outside the city. Now a 
man about middle age. 

Aguita: Wife of Prisca, also a Jew, but dressed 
as a Roman woman, about middle age. 

Junias: A young Roman, about eighteen years of 
age, full of vigor, enthusiasm, youthful eager- 
ness. A convert to the Christian faith when 
quite young, now a favorite of PETER. 

Peter: The disciple, now head of the church in 
Rome. An old man now, with white hair and 
beard, but still strong and vigorous of soul, 
somewhat weakened in body. Dressed as a Jew 
in Oriental costume. 

Vinicius: A Roman guard, holding a subordinate 
position. A large, powerful man about thirty- 
five years old, with the characteristic military 
spirit; protected by leather armor and carrying 
a spear, 
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4 CHARACTERS 


Pretronius: Another Roman guard, under V1INtI- 
crus. Medium build; about thirty years old; 
kindly nature; secretly a member of a party 
seeking to oust Nero from his throne. 

Tue Vision: The figure of the Christ; fairly tall, 
with strong and expressive voice. Clad in a 
long white robe, with a white hood or veil over 
the face, a crown of thorns on the head. A 
small flashlight bulb may be concealed on each 
side of the head in the folds of the veil. This 
character should preferably be portrayed by a 
minister; or if there are objections to a personal 
portrayal, a suitable light and a voice off-stage 
can be used without any figure appearing. See 
directions under lighting. 


Whither Goest Thou P 


(From behind the rock at the left rear Prisca looks 
out, and seeing no one, comes forward. He 
looks both ways along the road, listens intently, 
then turns toward the same rock and calls soft- 


ly.) 


Prisca. Come forth, Aquila. 
AguiLa. Is it safe? 
Prisca. Quite safe. 


(AguiLa comes forward and joins Prisca. He 
grasps her hand, and they talk in low tones 
while looking carefully up and down the road.) 


AguiLa. The others? 

Prisca. They are not here yet. 

AguiLa. They are late. 

Prisca. No. We agreed to meet when the sun 
dipped behind the hills. (Points away from city.) 
I hope they come soon. We have far to travel. 

AguiLta. And danger besets us all the way. 

Prisca. Yes. I fear Father Peter will not stand 
the journey. 

AguiLta. He is much weakened by lack of food. 

Prisca. Another month in those tombs—(Looks 
behind )—and we should all be ready to take our 
places there with the dead. 

AguiLa. I am glad to leave those dark caverns. 

Prisca. I, too. But they have served us well as a 
place of refuge from the wrath of the Romans. 
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Aguira. Yes. It is fortunate our hiding-place 
has not been discovered. 

Prisca. Very true. It is wise to leave now be- 
fore we are caught like rats in a hole. 

Aguita. So I told Father Peter, but he still hopes 
Nero may be moved by the faithfulness of our mar- 
tyred brothers. 

Prisca. The people also are our enemies since 
Nero told them we Christians set fire to the city. 

Aguita. Yes. We are beset on every hand. It 
is well we are going. 


(Junias appears from belind the rock at the right 
rear and hurries forward to join Prisca and 
AQUILA.) 


Juntas. Prisca! Aquila! 


(They turn quickly, with momentary apprehension, 
then relief as they recognize him.) 


Prisca. Junias! You startled me. 

AguiLa. I feared some guard had seen us. 

Junias. A guard! I saw none. They are amus- 
ing themselves at Nero’s revels. Cruelty and 
slaughter are meat and drink to these soldiers of 
Rome. 

AguiILa. So it seems. We should thank our God 
they are staying within the city to-night. 

Prisca. What of Father Peter? (Turning to 
Junras. ) 

Juntas. An hour ago he was bidding farewell to 
the remnant of his flock at our chapel underground. 
. He was yet but half persuaded to leave this place of 
fire and death. 

Prisca. Surely he will not fail us. 

Aguita. The sun has slipped behind the hills. 
It is time for our departure. 
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Prisca. Could some stray guard have met him? 
They know no mercy, these guards of Nero. They 
call us Christian “dogs,” and delight to see us 
suffer. 

Juntas. Only yesterday they captured Androni- 
cus, my dearest friend. I shall never see him again. 
(Anger rises.) Yes, he may be one of the human 
torches in Nero’s garden to-night. Nero, that brute 
of brutes, laughs! The people shout: Emperor and 
people! 

AguiLra. (Touching his shoulder restrainingly) 
Speak not so loudly, lest some one hear you and we 
all be lost. 

Prisca. Yes, restrain yourself, Junias. Hatred 
has no place in a Christian’s heart. Remember Our 
Lord’s command that we shall love our enemies and 
even pray for them that persecute us? 

Junias. (Humbled—then slowly) Yes, Father 
Peter has taught me those words of the Christ .. . 
(Looking up repentantly) Forgive me, Father, as I 
forgive them. 

AguiLa. Hark! 

Prisca. Peter! 

PETER. (Entering from the left) Hail, friends! 

Junias. (Joyfully) Father! 

AguiILa. Father Peter! You have come. 

Prisca. J was fearful that some one had seen 
and stopped you. 

Peter. I thank Our Lord he led me safely. 
(Thoughtfully) Perhaps it is his will. But it 
breaks my heart to leave my flock. 

Prisca. They also can leave and seek safety. 

Aguita. They wanted you to go, Father, before 
it was too late. 

Peter. Yes. If they had not begged me to fly, I 
should have stayed. 

Juntas. They can escape as we are. There are 
not many left now. 
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Peter. Alas! Yes! So few. But the others 
died nobly, martyrs for the Christ. 

Prisca. Yes, Father. You can be justly proud 
of their courage. 

Peter. I had hoped their constancy would touch 
even Nero’s heart, but no! 

AguiLta. He has a demon. 

Peter. (Turning toward the city) O Rome! 
Mistress of the earth! Would that you might see 
the Light and become the City set on a hill, a Light 
unto the world! 

Prisca. (Anxiously) Shall we not start at once, 
Father Peter? We have a long night’s journey 
before us if we reach Antium at dawn. 

AguiLta. Besides we know not when some one 
may pass this way. 

Peter. Yes, Prisca. We must go. 

Juntas. Let me help you, Father. 

PETER. (Turning again toward the city) Fare- 
well, Rome! 


(Juntas takes his place beside PETER and assists 
him. Prisca and AguiLa are ahead as they 
move across the stage toward the right. Before 
they have passed. the right-center the two 
Guards enter from the right-rear and come for- 
ward to intercept the Christians.) 


Vinicius. Halt! Travelers. Come you from 
the city? 


(The Christians are surprised and with difficulty 
control their fear and anxiety. They do not an- 
swer the question.) 


PETRONIUS. Have you a pass from the captain of 
the guard? 
PETER. We have none. 
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Vinicius. Then back to the city. Some drunken 
warder must have let you through the gate. 

Perronius. Nero has decreed that no one shall 
leave the city without a letter from the captain of his 
guards, lest some of the Christians escape. 

Vinicius. He is planning another great show at 
the circus. (With a cruel laugh) He must not be 
deprived of victims for his amusement. 

Prisca. Sir, we are peaceful travelers bound for 
Antium. 

Petronius. You knew a pass was required. 

Peter. We know nothing of Nero’s decree. 

Vinicius. What? Have you not been at the cir- 
cus and heard his orders read? 

Petronius. (Sarcastically) 1 thought all Rome 
attended the circus. 

AguiLa. We care not to see the Christians de- 
voured by the lions or dragged behind the chariots. 

Vinicius. They set fire to Rome. They deserve 
to die. 

Peter. Who saw them start the fire? 

Vinicius. Somebody who carried the word to 
Nero. You do not think he would publicly accuse 
the Christians without proof? 

Peter. No, yet one of their enemies might have 
testified falsely against them. 

Prisca. Yes, that is possible. Some Romans say 
the gods are angry at Nero, hence the fire. 

Vinicius. Some say these Christians worship a 
god who claims to be the only true god. To please 
him they set fire to Rome to destroy our temples. 

Peter. (Horrified) No! No! He is a god of 
love. They would not do such a thing. 


(Vinictus becomes very suspicious at once and 
watches the Christians more closely.) 


Petronius. I know nothing about the will of the 
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gods, but I was on guard at the palace the first night 
of the fire and saw Nero watch it from his garden. 
He seemed to enjoy the spectacle immensely, as 
though he had wished for it to happen. 

Vinicius. Silence, Petronius! Your tongue 
speaks too easily. 

Petronius. I overheard two of the consuls there 
say as much to one another. 

Vinicius. It is treason, and you had better not 
repeat it. (Turning to the Christians.) You seem 
to know something about these Christians. Perhaps 
you can tell us where they are hiding these days. 

Prisca. No. We have nothing to tell, sir. Will 
you be kind enough to let us resume ouf journey? 
We have far to go. 

Vinicius. Is not this rather late in the day to be- 
gin such a journey ? 

Prisca. Yes, but we—we could not start earlier. 

Vinicius. I think you had better return with us 
to the city and show me that gate-keeper who let you 
through without a pass. He must be disciplined for 
his carelessness. 

Prisca. We did not come through the gate, sir. 

Vinicius. Not through the gate! (Glances sig- 
nificantly at PEtTRoNnius.) Maybe you will tell us 
how you did get here. 

Prisca. We do not care to say, sir. 

Vinicius. (Angrily) What! You refuse to tell 
us! 

Petronius. Perhaps you will tell us who you are. 


(PETER starts forward to speak, but Prisca pushes 
him back.) 


Vinicius. (Aroused) I know who you are. You 
are Christians trying to escape from Rome. 

Peter. (Pushing Prisca aside) That we are, 
and proud to bear the name of Christian. 
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(The Christians draw themselves up proudly and 
remain silent. Vuinictus is taken back by the 
boldness of PETER, and PETRONIUS is im~ 
pressed. 


PETRONIUS. Know you what those words mean? 

Peter. Yes. 

Vinicius. So by your own word you give your- 
self to death. 

Petronius. Old man, be silent! We may forget 
we heard. 

Peter. I will not deny my Lord—again. 

Vinicius. (Impressed, but assuming his author- 
ity) You have made your choice. Back to the city 
you go as my prisoners. 

Petronius. No one knows what you will suffer 
there at Nero’s hands. 

Junias. (Stepping forward and addressing V1N1- 
crus) Sir, take us if you must, but let Father Peter 
go on. 

Vinicius. What nonsense is this you ask? 

Juntas. I pray you have respect for his age. 
(PETER puts a restraining hand on JuUNIAS’s arm, 
but the latter does not heed it.) Iam ready to suf- 
fer. Let Nero do his worst. But have mercy on 
this man. 

Peter. No. I do not wish it. 

Juntas. Consider his years, and soften your 
heart. (Vinicius shakes his head.) 

Peter. No! No! Iam ready to go back. 

Vinicius. We have orders to arrest all Chris- 
tians. He himself admitted he is such. 

Peter. Yes, I am glad to suffer for my Lord. 
He died for me. 

Juntas. Surely you do not think he is responsible 
for the great fire. 

Petronius. (To Vinicius) No, I cannot be- 
lieve this old man is guilty. 
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Vinicius. That is not for us to decide. Let him 
appeal to Nero fora hearing. I am nota judge. 

Prisca. Sir, you know there is no chance to gain 
a hearing from Nero. 

Peter. I want no hearing. I am innocent of 
every charge but following my Master. To that I 
am ready to plead guilty. 

Junias. I pray you be merciful. Take me in his 
place. I can make sport for your Emperor. 

PETER. You are mad, my son. Cease this plead- 
ing. Let us go. I should never have left my flock. 

Vinicius. Yes! Yes! Enough of argument. 
Move on. 

Junias. Most noble sir! Will you not have re- 
spect for gray hairs? Remember your own father 
and relent. Would you wish him to die in the arena? 


(VINIcIUS ts moved to thought at the mention of his 
father. PETER gives up trying to dissuade Ju- 
NIAS.) 


PETRONIuS. Your courage befits a Roman, boy. 
And yours, too, old man. I cannot understand this 
readiness to meet your fate. 

PETER. You know not our Lord, sir. He gave 
His life for us that we might live eternally. 

Petronius. Who is this lord you speak of ? 

PETER. Jesus of Nazareth, God’s chosen Messiah 
of our race. He lived and taught in our land. Never 
man spoke as he did. Still the leaders at Jerusalem 
hated him, and they at last had him crucified. But 
death could not hold him. He arose the third day 
and appeared unto us. He lives with God and reigns 
over his kingdom. 

Petronius. His kingdom? Where is it? 

Peter. His kingdom is not like any kingdom of 
this world, with lands and cities and palaces. His 
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kingdom is made up of those who believe on Him 
and do His will. 

PetTronius. Hear you those words, Vinicius? 

Vinicius. Yes. He talks like a man I heard 
speaking once on a street corner in Rome. 

Petronius. His story is strangely interesting. 
Such a spirit deserves better than to die at Nero’s 
hands. Will you let him go? 

Vinicius. Are you also pleading for his life? 
You! Who should stand with me against these 
pleas! 

Petronius. Does he not remind you of your 
father? 

Vinicius. Enough, Petronius. I suppose you 
will ask me next to let the others go. 

Petronius. No. But remember he is old. Surely 
it can do no harm to let him go on. 

Junias. I pray you heed his words, sir. 

« Vinicius. (Reluctantly) This must never reach 
Nero’s ears. 

Petronivus. It never will. 

Vinictus. Yes. Hecan go. Only he must leave 
here at once. 

Junias. The Lord bless you, sir. 

Peter. (Raising hands in protest) No! Your 
mercy be blessed, but I cannot leave these friends. I 
must go back. 

Prisca. Sir. May we beg a few moments to per- 
suade him and say farewell? 

Vinicius. Yes. Be quick about it. 

Petronius. (To Vinicius) Shall we withdraw? 


(Christians withdraw to a little left of center, the 
guards to the extreme right where they talk in 
low tones.) 


PETER. Farewell! There is no need of such fare- 
well. I return with you. 
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Prisca. No, Father Peter. The Lord has need 
of you elsewhere. 

Peter. Where is there greater need than here in 
Rome, capital of the Empire? This is my place. 

Junrias. What chance have you here? Only 
death awaits you. 

Peter. So be it, then. I can die for my Lord. 

Aguita. What good will come of it? 

Juntas. You know how many of our number 
have died already. Their death has only whetted 
Nero’s appetite for more. 

PETER. Yes, I know. But I believe he will relent 
and hear our case some day. 

Juntas. Nero? You know him not. There is no 
hope from him. 

Prisca. Quite right. Yet who knows what your 
life can do elsewhere, in Spain perhaps? 

AguiLta. Your life is thrice precious. You have 
seen the Lord. 

Peter. Why argue thus? I cannot leave you 
faithful friends. 

AguiLa. Your staying will not save us. Your 
going may redeem all Spain. 

Juntas. Remember you are one of the few left 
who knew our Lord on earth. 

Prisca. He sent you forth to preach his gospel. 

Peter. If I only knew what He would have me 
do! 

Prisca. Who knows but this is His hand, open- 
ing the way for you? (PETER shakes his head slow- 
ly.) 

Aguita. Yes, Father. What more certain sign 
could you ask? 

Peter. (Looking up) Lord, which way? 

Vinicius. (Coming over) Hasten this farewell. 
The night is falling. 
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(Prisca meets Vinicius and whispers to him. 
VINICIUS pauses a moment, then reluctantly 
joins PETRONIuS at right. Prisca returns to 
group of Christians.) 


Prisca. This Nero will not live forever. 

AguiLa. Some later time you can return and 
build our church again. 

Peter. Should the shepherd leave his sheep to 
the wolves? No, I cannot do it. 

Juntas. Why waste your life to appease the hun- 
ger of the wolves? 

PETER. Son, urge me no more to save my life, 
lest I yield and grieve my Lord. 

Junias. (Falling to his knees before PETER) 
Let me take your place and suffer. I can die as well 
as you. 

Peter. I know you will be as faithful to our 
Lord, but only I can do my duty. 

Prisca. Surely this means that we are to give our 
lives for Him in Rome, and you are called to go. 

Vinicius. Come! Come! Have done with talk. 
We must hurry. 

Prisca. Father Peter! If you love us, go now. 

Peter. Your words weaken my will. If you love 
me, plead not thus. 

Juntas. It is because I love you, Father, and our 
Lord, that I would not have you suffer at the hands 
of this madman, Nero. 

AguiLa. Did not the Master say, “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet” 

Prisca. Go! Go! Father. 

Junias. Yes! Go to preach the Word. 


(PETER is by this time between the other Christians 
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and the guards. The guards cross and step be- 
tween him and the other three.) 


Vinicius. (To PETER) There is the road to 
life. Go your way! (Turning to Prisca, etc.) And 
you! Come with us! 

Aguita. Your blessing, Father! 

Peter. Yes! My children. (The three kneel 
quickly and PETER places his hands over their. 
heads.) The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you and keep you. 

Prisca. The Lord guide your steps, Father. 
Farewell. 

Juntas. Farewell. (Aguita leaves, weeping, 
followed by Prisca and JuUNIAS.) 

Vinicius. Old man, the favor of the gods be 
yours. 

Petronius. A safe journey, Father. (Exit 
guards to left.) 

Peter. The Lord bless you (Looking after 
them, he raises his hands in prayer) Oh, Father! 
Go with them. Strengthen their faith that they may 
glorify Thy Son. And receive them unto Thyself, 
Lord Jesus !— Forgive these Romans and their Em- 
peror. They know not what they do. (Turning 
away from the city, he looks to the right, then to 
the left in indecision.) Lord, have I done aright? 
What is Thy will? (Looking toward the city.) 
Stay ?—or—(Looking toward the right)—Go? Two 
voices seem to speak. Which is thine, Lord? Stay! 
Go! (Looking again toward the city.) An end to 
all my work awaits me there— Fields ready for the 
harvest call me there— Which way? Death would 
. take me to my Lord. Oh, to be with Him again !— 
Is not life harder? The toil of travel? The scorn © 
of men? Death is too sweet (Looking toward 
city.) Stay (Toward right.) Go!—I go! 
Stop me, Master, if I choose wrongly. (He takes a 
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step or two, then turns for a last look at the city.) 
Rome! Rome! Worshipper of false gods! 
Thou that killest the prophets, and rejecteth them 
that are sent unto you. Your house is left unto 
you desolate. You shall not hear the word of the 
Lord until you shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord— Oh, come quickly, Lord 
Jesus. (He raises his hands in blessing, then kneels, 
head bowed, facing toward the city. After a mo- 
ment he rises slowly and turns to go. As he does so 
the Vision appears in the shadow at the right. A 
spot-light from the opposite wings illumines the fig- 
ure, coming to full brightness quickly. The step is 
slow, stately, but sure. PETER starts back in amage- 
ment as the figure appears.) Who are youP—My 
Lord ?— Yes, it is my Lord!— Master, whither go- 
est thou? 

Vision. (Firmly yet sadly) To Rome, to be re- 
crucified. (Slowly the light on the figure fades, and 
the figure withdraws as invisibly as possible.) 

Peter. (Recovering himself) No! No! My 
Lord!—Not you again! My cross now! (He turns 
and rushes off toward the city.) 


CURTAIN 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCENERY 


The only special scenery required is the rocks. 
These may be made by covering an irregular shaped 
wooden frame with brown or gray cloth or paper, or 
even burlap. It can be drawn into various shapes 
and tacked to the frame. The rocks at each side 
should be large enough for one or two persons to 
crouch behind and remain unseen. 

The back drop can be anything to suggest dis- 
tance, gray cloth, or possibly blue sky. Low hills and 
a sky would give the best effect. 

The play can be given without any regular stage 
at all, since no curtain is required. Entrances on 
each side are all that are absolutely required. 


LIGHTING 


The lighting equipment may consist of footlights 
on each side, or (preferably) strip lights above, or 
footlights, or even a powerful lantern from the rear 
of the auditorium. In any case it should be dim to 
suggest evening, and if possible a dimmer should be 
used to suggest the coming of night. Amber, or 
amber and red, or even white and a few red bulbs, 
should be used. Amber does not bleach the color 
from the faces so badly as white light, and is best to 
represent evening. 

The spotlight for the Vision should be white or 
- blue-white, and if possible be equipped with a dim- 
mer. It should be adjusted carefully to cover the 
figure and no more, so the latter will stand out 
sharply. In case a personal representation is not de- 
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sired, a very effective method is as follows. Take a 
strip of black paper, building paper will do, about a 
yard wide and over six feet long. Draw on this an 
outline of the figure of Christ walking down a road, 
perhaps with staff in hand, full life-size. Cut out 
the figure and paste the rest of the black paper on to 
a strip of white cheese cloth or other white cloth to 
serve as a support for the outline. The cloth and 
paper can be mounted on a light wooden frame which 
is placed at one side of the stage beside the right hand 
entrance. A thin cloth curtain of the same color as 
the other stage curtains is hung in front of the frame 
to hide the Vision from sight of the audience when 
there is no light behind the frame. A powerful lamp 
is arranged to throw its light on the frame from be- 
hind, and the Vision is then visible through the thin 
curtain. The light from this lamp should fall on 
nothing but the frame and the cloth, and no other 
light must in any way shine on the frame. The 
effect is very good, being that of a silhouette in 
white of the figure of the Master. 

Additional effects might be obtained by having a 
red light off stage to represent the sunset. 


COSTUMES 


Prisca: Tunic, toga, and sandals. The tunic is 
the under-garment. It is very simply made, some- 
what like a nightshirt, falling from the shoulders 
quite straight, with low neck and short sleeves to el- 
bow or less. It is put on over the head, and is not 
open down the front. For an adult it extended to 
the ankles. It can be made of linen or cotton, either 
white, yellow, or cream in color. A cord is worn 
about the waist with the tunic. 

The toga is a sort of cloak. Its shape is that of a 
segment of a circle, with the chord of the arc about 
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three times the height of the person, and the height 
of the segment (chord to arc) a little less than half 
the other dimension. It was made of wool and 
white. It can be worn in several ways. One end 
may fall from the left shoulder while the rest passes 
across the back, under the right arm, across and up 
to the left shoulder, around the back of the neck and 
the end hang from the right shoulder. It is fas- 
tened at the left shoulder. 

Junias: Tunic is made just like that for Prisca, 
only it comes to the knees. Use a different color 
than for Prisca. The toga is similar, and white in 
color. Both wear hair cut close with no headdress. 
Both wear sandals. 

Prisca: The gown is much like the ordinary Gre- 
cian gown, long, flowing, falling straight from shoul- 
der and perhaps gathered at waist with bands. Has 
semi-fitted sleeves coming to the elbow. Should be 
made of the softest, most pliable material, and scant 
enough to avoid bunchiness. May have a plain bor- 
der, or have plain bands crossed on breast and back 
and passing over shoulders. Colors may be white, 
bright blue, or corn-yellow, preferably the latter. 

Over this may be worn another tunic coming to 
the knees. The hair is worn bound about the head. 

Peter: Tunic, mantle, and sandals. The tunic is 
like that for Prisca, simple, no borders, or linen, or 
cotton, in plain colors, never striped, and coming to 
the ankle. 

The mantle is generally striped in one or two col- 
ors, and fastened at one shoulder. The color in the 
mantle should harmonize with that of the tunic. 
Oriental colors are usually bright. 

Vinicius and Petronius: Tunic, armor, helmet, 
sandals. The tunic is like that for Prisca, only it 
comes to the knees, and is white only. The upper 
body armor can be made of leather or leatherette 
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or heavy canvas painted silver color. The material is 
cut into strips perhaps an inch and a half wide. The 
edges of the strips are lapped over enough so they 
can be sewed together, making a band of the desired 
width, the edges being alternately over and under, 
so the finished effect is like the scales on a fish. One 
wide band passes around the body below the arms, 
and fastens in front with hooks or other convenient 
means. Two more bands pass over the shoulder and 
are fastened to the body part in front and back, thus 
serving to support the whole. Over the skirt of the 
tunic and fastened to the lower edge of the body- 
armor are hung strips of leather reaching nearly to 
the knees. 

The hair was worn loose, with a helmet to repre- 
sent metal, gray in color. 


MAKEUP 


All the men should have their bare arms, legs, and 
throats, where the skin is white, bronzed with a 
makeup composed of Armenia Bole mixed with 
slightly less than half as much ordinary face powder. 
Vary the proportions to get the right color and apply 
dry to the skin until a natural tan color is obtained. 
This gives a feeling of being dressed as well as pro- 
ducing a natural color. 


PROPERTIES 


Each guard carries a spear, Prisca may carry a 
staff, and Aquila a small bundle to represent per- 
sonal belongings. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. Bible play in four acts by Anna 
Jane Harnwell. 9 males, 4 females. Plays a full evening. Biblical 
costumes. This four act drama is one of the prize plays resulting 
from the contest recently held by the Drama League of America 
in the hope of securing much needed Biblical scenes for use in the 
religious schools. A drama of the Book of Esther. It is written 
in blank verse, and adheres closely to the Bible narrative. Mor- 
decai is the star role for a man, but the characters of Esther, 
Vashti and the King are almost equally good. The very beautiful 
and dramatic setting of the Old Testament story makes it quite 
as interesting as a secular production, though it is especially suit- 
able for church or Sunday School yse. ‘Settings as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. Price 35 cents. 


JEPTHAH’S DAUGHTER. Biblical drama in 1 act, by Elma 


Ehrlich Levinger. 5 males, 6 females. This one-act drama of 
the time of Esther is one of the prize plays resulting from the 
contest recently held by the Drama League of America in the hope 
of securing much needed material on Biblical themes for use in the 
religious schools. It presents the familiar story from a new and 
dramatic angle, with a strong element of suspense. The characters 
are vividly drawn, the dialogue poetic without being stilted. It 
may be presented either with simple settings and a small group, or 
as a pageant play with elaborate scenic effects, a large cast and 
interpolated choruses and group dances. Price 35 cents. 


THE NATIVITY. A Christmas festival composed entirely of selec- 
tions from the Bible story of the Nativity, arranged as a mystery 
play. It is accompanied by carols and is adapted for easy pro- 
duction by children or young people, to be given as a service at 
Christmas time in the churches. The “Nativity” was published 
a few years ago in the “Youth’s Companion.” Since that time 
there has been so large a demand for it by churches of all de- 
nominations we have arranged for its publication. Price, 35 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Publisher, 25 West Forty-fifth St. 
New York City 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG. a play in one act by piapee 


McFadden. Adapted from the story of the same name by R. 
Alden. Especially recommended as a Christmas play because: Mi 
teaches the story of the Christ child, rather than the Byzantine 
legend of Santa Claus. It may be adapted to the ritual of any 
Christian denomination by slight changes of costume and setting. 
It offers a rare opportunity for exquisite church music. It may be 
given in the barest room, against a background of Christmas greens, 
or it may be presented with the most lavish equipment of a profes- 
sional theatre, yet both productions will thrill the imagination and 
touch the heart. It teaches the beauty of a charity that gives heart 
and service as well as gold. Price, 35 cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY, dramatized by Virginia A. Gris- 
wold. This is the Bible story of the birth of the Christ, using the 
Bible language as far as possible. It lends itself to four scenes: 
The hill country of Judea, the throne-room of Herod, the market- 
place in Bethlehem and the stable with the manger. It can be 
produced in the simplest manner on a platform, or with all the 
Oriental setting and accessories which the imagination and means 
can provide. Plays about an hour, and any number of people, adults 
and children, can be used. Makes an admirable Christmas enter- 
tainment and is well adapted for the use of churches and schools. 
Price, 35 cents. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. A Christmas play in 
three short acts by William Patterson Taylor. The NIGHT BE- 
FORE CHRISTMAS is a little play in three acts which may be 
produced well within an hour, The first act presents the wondrous 
and hurried night before Christmas preparation activities in Santa’s 
workshop at the North Pole. The second act is a night before 
Christmas home bed-chamber incident, involving the desperate situa- 
tion resulting from a childish difference between two brothers, which 
difference—“‘made up’’ true—introduces, also, the woeful possibilities 
of Santa’s calamitous displeasure. (In this and the last act the 
children’s classic, “The Night Before Christmas,” is dramatized.) 
In the third act “‘All’s well that ends well.”” A quartette supplies the 
music. This little play has grown during years of local use by the 
author and others. Its unbroken success in stirring and impressing 
the children (and the “grown-ups,’’ too—whom, also, the author 
aimed to reach) was urged as a reason for its publication. Strongly 
recommended as an entertainment for the holiday season. Price, 30 
cents, 


A DREAM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. A very pleasing enter- 
tainment for little folks, by Ina Home. Time about thirty minutes, 
but it can be lengthened to any duration by the further introduction 
of each child’s specialty. The costumes are according to the char- 
acter represented and are easily made. The story is the dream of a 
little girl on Christmas eve, in which she views the good things 
which she is to receive on the morrow. Santa Claus enters and 
while filling the stocking tells a story of the little people to whom 
he gives his presents. Then the Christmas pudding enters and tells 
how she was made. Then the pumpkin pie, the holly, mistletoe, ice 
cream, crackers, candy, etc., enter and tell their stories. The play 
is easy to give and can be held in the class room, Sunday-school 
or a home. Price, 30 cents. 


THE TOY SHOP. A new and original entertainment for children 
by F. S. Isham and Edward Weitzel, with some new and up-to-date 
music. No special number required. Particularly adapted to school 


or Sunday-school entertainments. One of the best entertainments for 
children published. Price 30 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Publisher, 25 West Forty-fifth St. 
New York City 
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SOUTHUMBERLAND’S YULE-TIDE, a fascinating and 


practical community Christmas masque, by C. Arthur Coan. This 
delightful festival is written in the spirit of the traditional Yule 
celebrations of olden days, and is so conceived as to permit the 
whole school or community, old, young, rich or poor, to take an 
active part. The costumes are fully described and the instructions 
are in detail. Suitable for community or school use. Price, 50 
cents, 


MOTHER GOOSE’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. An entirely new 


and original entertainment for children by Edith Thompson Langley. 
This very pleasing entertainment embraces most of the Mother 
Goose characters, and any number of children, boys and girls, 
young and old, can take part. Songs and specialties can be 
introduced and the action prolonged to any length of time desired. 
It introduces Santa Claus and the Christmas tree and all the favorite 
characters of the little ones. It is an admirable entertainment for 
the Christmas holidays, and is printed complete with music, sug- 
gestions for staging, costuming, etc. Plays about an hour. This 
entertainment has always been a great success wherever produced. 
Price, 30 cents. 


THE; GLIET? A symbolic play in one act by Marie A. Foley. The 
action passes in a simple room of a little house near Judea during 
the lifetime of Our Lord. The characters are two men, one woman 
and three children. The costumes—tunic draperies—make it easily 
possible to be played by an all female cast. Joel, a little lame boy, 
firmly believes the Galilean can cure him of his lameness if he will 
go and ask Him. In preparation the boy makes a wreath of white 
roses as a gift for the Galilean. Huldah, with whom Joel lives, a 
woman with neither heart nor imagination, ridicules the boy’s faith, 
throws the wreath into the fire and frustrates the boy’s going by 
leaving him in sole charge of her father, an aged and infirm man. 
A stranger, blind, also seeking the Galilean, to regain his sight, 
stops at the door for food and rest. The boy takes him in, Acct- 
dentally the stranger comes in contact with the charred wreath 
which Joel has dragged from the fire. The stranger hears about the 
wreath’s purpose and offers to carry it to the Galilean. Joel explans 
its sorry plight. “The Galilean will understand,’’ answers the 
stranger. ‘‘But it is black and ugly,” exclaims the boy. “But not 
the heart that fashioned it,” he is answered...The stranger then 
learns of the boy’s desire to be cured and offers himself to remain 
there with the aged man while the boy goes to get his heart’s desire. 
The boy accepts the stranger’s great sacrifice (much to the disappoint- 
ment of the old invalid) and leaves the house. However, in a few 
minutes the boy is back again crying out that he cannot go. “It 
is much worse being blind than being lame.’’ The stranger is put 
upon the road by the boy to seek the Galilean. The boy watching 
him through the window sees the stranger meet with a Traveller, 
sees the giving of his burnt wreath to the Traveller, its trans- 
formation into beautiful crimson roses as it touches the Traveller’s 

» hands, then the return of the stranger no longer blind to the house. 
In his joy the boy leaps across the room to the door to find that his 
crutches have dropped to the floor and he has leaped across the 
room unaided—cured. The play ends with much joy for all three 
in the room while outside is heard the voice of the unbeliever, 
“Strange we missed Him; He must have passed this way.” The 
stranger answers, ““Yes, He passed this way.” Price, 35 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Publisher, 25 West Forty-fifth St. 
New York City 
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“McFadden. Adapted from the story of the same name by R. M. 
Alden. Especially recommended as a Christmas play because: It 
teaches the story of the Christ child, rather than the Byzantine 
legend of Santa Claus. It may be adapted to the ritual of any 

Christian denomination by slight changes of costume and setting. 

It offers a rare opportunity for exquisite church music. It may be 
_ given in the barest room, against a background of Christmas greens, 
_ or it may be presented with the most lavish equipment of a profes- 
sional theatre, yet both productions will thrill the imagination and 
towch the heart. It teaches the beauty of a charity that gives heart - 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY, eaatized: by Virginia A, Gris- 
wold. This is the Bible story of the birth of the Christ, using the 
Bible Tanpudee as far as possible. It- lends itseif to four scenes: 
The hill country of Judea, the throne-room of Herod, the market- 
place in Bethlehem and the stable with the manger. It can be 

_ produced in the simplest manner on a platform, or with all the 
‘Oriental setting and accessories which the imagination and means 
can provide. Plays about an hour, and any number of people, adults 
and children, can be used. Makes an admiralile Christmas enter- 
tainment and is well adapted for the use of churches and schcols. 
_ Price, 35 cents, 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. A Christmas play in 
three short acts by William. Patterson. Taylor. The NIGHT BE- 
FORE CHRISTMAS is a little play in three acts which may be 
produced well within an hour. The first act presents the wondrous 

_ and hurried night before Christmas preparation activities in Santa’s 

-» workshop at the North Pole. The second act is a night before 
Christmas home bed-chamber incident, involving the desperate situa- 

i es tion resulting from a childish difference between two brothers, which 

ict differenrce—“‘made up” true—introduces, also, the woeful possibilities 
of Santa’s calamitous displeasure. (In this and the last act the 
children’s classic, “The Night Before Christmas,” is dramatized.) 
~~ Jn the third act “AlPs well that ends well.” A quartette supplies the 
music. This little play has grown during years of local use by the 
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: the children (and the “grown-ups,’’ too—whom, also, the author 
aimed to reach) was urged as a reason for its publication. Strongly 
recommended as\an entertainment for the holiday season. Price, 30 
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A DREAM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. A very pleasing enter- 


tainment for little folks, by Ina Home. Time about thirty minutes, 
but it can be lengthened to any duration by the further introduction 
of each child’s specialty. The costumes are according to the char- 
acter represented and are easily made. The story is the dream of a 
little girl on Christmas eve, in which she views the good things 

which she is to receive on the morrow. Santa Claus enters and 

_ while filling the stocking tells a story of the little people to whom 
he gives his presents. Then the Christmas pudding enters and tells 
how she was made. Then the pumpkin pie, the holly, mistletoe, ice 
cream, crackers, candy, etc., enter and tell their stories. The play 
is easy to give and can be held in the class room, Sunday-school 
ora home, Price, 30 cents, 


THE TOY SHOP. A new and original entertainment for children 
_ by F. S, Isham and Edward Weitzel, with some new and up-to-date 
music. No special number required. Particularly adapted to school 
or Sunday-school entertainments. One of the best entertainments for 
children published. Price 30 cents, 
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Plays by Elizabeth McFadden | . 
THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTE 7 


Adapted from the story “The Boy Who Discovered the Spee b 
Raping” MacDonald Alden. Play in 3 short acts. 
“Your play, ‘The Boy Who Discovered Easter,’ interested me very much = 
and I am sure that you will find many of our parish organizations anxious to 
oduce it. Ji is worthy of serious consideration and lives up to Catholic moti 
in all ways.” Rev. William J. Donohue 
Chaplain, Catholic Actors’ Guild, New York 


“You have done a fine piece of work in ‘The Boy Who Discovered 
Sunday School and Church Suppl 
Manager, Sunday School an upply 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church Dee 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


Price, 35 Cents 


(Above plays are subject to royalty when produced by amateurs). 


Other Plavs by the Same Author 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG. 


A Play in One Act 
cAdapted from the nis ae the same name 
by R 


Has been successfully presented more than one thousand times 
in the United States, Canada, England, Hawaii and Japan. 


Price, 35 Cents 
(Above plays are subject to royalty when produced by amateurs). 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY ; 
A Play for Men 
By ELIZABETH anes and AGNES CRIMMINS 


Adapted from the story of the same name 
Edward Everett Hale 


This play is especially appropriate for a MEMORIAL DAY 
program. Has been used by American Legion Posts and other 
groups desiring patriotic material. 

Price, 30 Cents 
(Above plays are subject to royalty when produced by amateurs). 
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